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” Prompt to nnprove and to my ite, 
*- We biend instruction with delight. 
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“POPULAR ALY. jing some orders about clearing the vessels, 


——-—__ _~ | was aware of his approvch, he received a blow 














“ To virtue if these Tales persuade, upon the head which dropped him stunned and 
Our pleasing toil is well repaid.’ of koe es *y 

ur pleasing toilis well repaid” ss senseless tothe deck. LL, fitte’s sabre flew 

FROM THE FREE PRESS. \from his band and fell at my feet, and belore 


TAN \ REITER, Laborde could reach me I was ready to receive 


| 
jh i as he rushed upon his devoted prey with 
OR THE ’ ' . 
° ithe fury of a ter. 

* *f: :] ? : 
BSXt ie Chic. | & Now, accursed wretch, thou shalt die !—~ 
ren A my ,* | Lafitte himself cannot save thee!” cried La- 
(Continued from Page 100) lhorde, his eyes flushing fire, bis features dis 
po goss, sep ee, tke Peete ic! Tih 

“Who is this thit preaches safety ?’? ex: jtorted with rage, and yelling like a maniac. 

cluimed a voice half choaked with rage, and; fis ungovernable rage threw him off his 
in tones that made me shudder; * may dam- | ruard.and as he made a Zz ‘sperate plunge at ny 


nation seize me if he shail not atone with his) breast, | parried the blow ; his heart receive d 
bloed for the murder of my brother!’ So | he point of my weapon, and he fell lifeless up- 
saying, he fired a pistol which would have shat-| on the blood- covered deck. What would have 
tered my brains had not Lafitte by an instanta-| been my fate from the rest of these wretches 
neous and dexterous movement of his sabre| had not Lafitte at that moment recovered his 
thrown the pistol into the air when the assas-) feet and stilled the commotion which was ris- 
sin was in the act of firing, by which means 1! ing, is unknown. 

was preserved, although I was so near that my| ‘ Brave followers,’ said he, ‘ in Laborde you 
face was severely burnt by the discharge. behold the fate of him who dares to disobey 

‘Were it not Laborde,’ said Lafitte, * that 1} my orders; shun his examples! Let these 
apprehend the injury on your head has 8g vessels be taken to Barataria and ia them we 
you raving, this act of rebeliion to my authori- ishall find treasure equal to our wlmost expee- 
ty would be your last—but be careful how you| tutions, and which shall be equally shared by 
tempt my forvearence too far.’ [2 all.”? 

“Cowardly miscreant !” cried Laborde ;} = shoutof approbation, and ‘ long live La- 
“you think to rob me of my victim ; but should |fitte !’ rent the air. rhe decks were pow 
hell, with all its legions. appear arrayed against) cleared of the dead, who, as well as the badiy 
me, | would be revenged—lI will be revene-| wounded; were committed to the Waves, and 
ed—this vessel is my prize, this sabre sha all) when the setting sun threw his last rays on 
keep p ssession, and this sabre shall revense! the topmasts oi the Cieopatra, we were in ful 
my brother.” | Suil for the island of Ibaratavia, which I found 

‘Touch but the hair of this man’s head to! was the ren lezous of the pirates who frequent. 
we him,” answered Lafitte in a voice whic ble d the Guif. and of whom Lafiue was the ack 
showed he was accustomed to command, “and| nowledged chief, 
your life shali answer for the crime.” The island of Barataria, at which we arrived 

“1 care not for your threats—1 bid defiance! on the dey afier the captur e of the Cleopatra, 
to your power: this fellow dies, nor shalt heav-|is one of those low sunken islands, or rather 
en or hell prevent,” cried Laborde, as he flew | clusters of sand bars which are so numerou* 
at me with his sabre, but found his progress in the Gulfot Mexico j;--hardtly elevuicd above 
arrested hy the Herculean strengih of Lafitte. iihe reach of the equinoctial tornadoes, anal 

- Here,” said the latter, calling some of his! ow mer to drouy ht aud heal. sc atcely habttal.e 
crew; “tuke this fellow and secure him in| fora considerable part of the year, Here, a! 
his vessel till he becomes more rational, anditer considerable difficule feom the intricacies 
his rave has time to cool, or by the powersjof the navivsiton, er the noaskilfuiness of the 
above he dies !—my authority shall not be tri-| pilot, we t.und ourselves at anchor,and Lafiue, 
fled with.” accompanied by myself, immediately went on 

He was seized and by main strength drag-/shore. A few groves of orange trees-—scat- 
ged towards his ship struggling aud roaring}te1ing peach crees-= nd luxuliant vines, were 
hike a mad bull, when by a sudden exertion}to be seen, which contrasted ctronyly with the 
he freed his arms, plunged a dagger to the}few miserable hins which tormed the establish- 
heart of one of these who was endeavouring to} ment of these onaws of: agen ion; this cone 
secure him, and before Lufitie, who was giv-|eregated mass of refiye ivom evury Wutron 
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under heaven. Plunder, assassination and|the fountains of society and spread thie  poi- 
murder were here legalized ; power formed | sonous influence through the streams of social} 
the only law. and every species of iniquity was| compact and order? As to this mode of living, 
here carried to an extent of which no person jit is the danger alone that to me {furnishes its 
who had not witnessed a similar den of pollu-|only charm; it is not for the sake of wealth ; 
tion could form the most distant idea. In this/it is not/for the bad eminence of being a sove- 
place, which as one of the pirates themselves| reign among pirates ; but it is because, whey 
observed, ** was a hell upon earth and well,once untortunate circumstances have made a 
stocked with devils of all ranks and degrees,” | man an outlaw, it is difficult to obtain admis. 
were to be seen a few women who vied with| sion into the pale of society ;—it is because [ 
the men in trampling on all decency and deco-| would willingly set my life onthe hazard of @ 
rum, and whose language and manners were a/ shot to free myself from the misfortunes which 
compound of all the vileness, profanity and ob-| have followed close upon my heels ever since 
scenity which could be collected from the| I had an existence, that you find me a pirate— 
wretches with whom they associated. If my}a native of Barataria.” 
first impressions were unfavorable, subsequent| “If 1 understand you, then,” I replied, “you 
observation did pothing towards removing} would not hesitate to leave this place and these 
them. ‘The crews ofthe piratical vessels when| wretches to their fate. if the past could be bu- 
landed, and a division had been made of the} ried in oblivion; if your offences against the 
plunder, commenced a scene of intoxication. laws could be cancelled, and your safely en 
gambling, quarrelling and murder, which still} sured.” 
chills my biood to remember, and which the) “ Were there none concerned but myself,’ 
sabre of Lafitte was sometimes required to sub-| he answered, * you would be perfectly correct, 
due. He alone seemed to possess any com-) but these men 1 must not forsake, their safe- 
mand over his passions, and his voice was nev-/ty must depend on my own :—As to the rest, 
er heard among them in vain ;--while he shar-| | can even bear your implied assertion of my 
ed the danger equally with the meanest sailor,| guilt without being offended; it is perhaps 
whatever plunder was acquired was divide: scarcely possible for you to feel otherwise ; but 
among them with the most scrupulous exact-|it is invincible necessity alone that compels 
ness, and his influence over them was great}me to endure my present situation ; 
and their confidence in him unbounded. 
Nearly three weeks passed away, and al- 





most 
gladiy would I quit it, but the hope is vain, 
ond I must be content to use my influence in 
though I never suffered any contumely or in-| restraining the atrocities of these men in the 
sults trom the pirates, and Lafitte always treat-| most effectual manner possible.” 

ed me in the most respectful manner, tre-| “ Perhaps not,’ I replied, “ I know the chan- 
quently requesting me to give myself no un-|ces are indeed small, but I think there is one 
easiness, as whaiever loss in property I might! in which exists a possibility of effecting your 
have sustained on board the Cleopatra I shéuld| wishes, and 1 should be happy could [ be the 
receive an ample compensation, still I felt my) instrument of accomplishing them.” 

situation irksome in the extreme. My anxi-| “ Name but the means by which it can be 
ety was observed by Lafitte. effected,” answered he with earnestness, * and 

“ I see,” suid he, * you are anxious to leave I shall feel myself for ever indebted to you.” 

us; I do not wish to detain you, for suchcom-| “TI shall deal frankly with you,” I replied, 
pany cannot be agreeable. Be patient a few) I know not on which side your feelings 





S$ are 
duys longer and | wiil enable you to depart inj enlisted in the contest which is at present re- 
safety; would to heaven that [too could ac-} ging between the United States and Great 
company you!” | Brien: : but I shall put the question plainly. 
* And why can you not?” T answered, “why | Would you yourself embark in the cause of 
shouid you hesitate? Such a life as (his—one | America, and use your exertions to induce 
unvarying round of danger, fatigue and crime,| your men to do so, if an act of pardon and ob 
surely can possess no charms to a man whose} livion could be obtained under the Pr 
every action proves that he was born to a no-| tial seal? 
saat, a better fate !” “ Most willingly,” he onswered; “let but 
* How,” suid he, “ can the notorious Lafitte.{the nume of pirate be buried, and I pledge my- 
the chief of pirates, the commander of outlaws, ! self that these men will be found among the 
the companion of murderers, the man whose | bravest defenders of the republick. 
very name carries terrour from Carthagena to| “ Then my best exertions sha!l be used in 
Havanna, mix with the society of civilized! your behalf; your services will soon be want- 
men? Would the laws be silent?) Would not\ed where they will produce the most effect. 
the sword of justice leap fiom its scabbard at}/Great Britain is fitting out a powerful fleet 
the very mention of my name? And these|and army, in the West Indies, which are prob- 
men, these pestilential humours in whe body|ably destined against New-Orleans, and, from 
politick ; , isthere not quite as much hope thar your thorough acquaintance with the whole 





esiden-: 





justice willbe done to them when collected in| coast of the Gulf, and the Necessity of collect- 
one Wass, as when scattered abroad to polluteling a formidable furce ai that point, the gore 
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ernment of the United States would no doubt 
jisten favourably to whatever overtures might 
be made in your behalf. ‘There is one favour, 
however, which I shall insist upon from you, 
and which you wi'l not refuse —« relation of the 
circumstances which induced you to become 
what you now appear to have been from youth, 
a pirate by protession.” 

‘* By prolession !”’ said he, smiling-—“ I am 
4 pirate, but the time was waen I was not. If 
it would be gratifying to you to have a knowl 
edge of some of the events of my past life, | 
shall cheerfully comply with your request, al- 
though the recital will recall to my bosom 
scenes which have wrung wy heart to is cen- 
tre.” 

‘“ The county of Westchester, in the state 
of New-York, was my birth-place, my name is 
Mortimer Wilson. In what manner [ acquir- 
ed my present name you will learn from my 
story: itis sufficient that to the pirates | am 
known only as Lafitte. Ifto be born of hon- 
est, industrious and respectable parents be an 
advantage, that advantage I enjoyed: if to be 


at the head of the establishment with which I 
‘was so well acquainted, as it was his intenuon 
‘to retire from business, In favour of nis soi— 
and nothing would please him more than to 
'see us together advancing the interest he had 
‘laboured to acquire and promote I assured 
ithe good man that nothing could be more grat- 
ifying to me than such an arrangement, and 
that his pleasure should always be a law to me ; 
while 1 flattered myseif that [ had secured the 
great object of wy wishes, wealth and happi- 
ness. 

“ At this juncture my uncle received intel- 
ligence respecting a mercantile house in 
Charleston, with whom he was engaged in ex- 
tensive transactions, that made ii necessary for 
me to rep-ir immediately to that place—and 
no time was Jost in making preparations for 
my departure. L sailed for Charleston, reach- 
ed that city in safety—accomplished the busi- 
ness of my mission, transmitted an account of 
my success to my uncle through the post-of- 
Gee ; and, while waiting with impatience the 
sailing of the vessel which wos lo convey me 








born of parents destitute of wealth, and com-|to the place where my fondest wishes were 
pelled by misfortune to use every exertion to| Concentrated, 1 was seized by the fever of the 
support a helpless and dependant tamily be aj country, which raged with such violence thet 
disadvantage, that disadvantage I have suffer-! | was entirely deprived of my reason; and toe 
el. One of my earliest impressions, and one| Weeks the friends with whom I resided des- 
that I distinctly remember, was a determina-! paired of my recovery. A strong constitution, 
tion to be rich; for my paren's felt the evils | however, enabled me to survive the attack, and 
of poverty, and riches | imagined furnished | fier some time, gleams of returning recollec- 
the means of gratifying our wishes, of what-| tion and reason began to shoot across my vee 
ever kind they might be. IT had an uncle, liv-| wildered imagination and memory. The first 
ing in the city of New-York. a merchant of re- ithat [can distinetly recollect was a strong tm- 
spectability, who, when on a visit to my futh- pression of a beautiful form which appeared to 
er’s, noticed with pleasure my playfulness, be hovering around me, and adininistering to 
repartee, and independence, and obtained my| my wants. My imagination had converted her 
parents’ consent that 1 should live with himin| into an angehck being—and | fancied that I 
the city, with the intention of introducing me|had already passed the tremendous ordeal 
mito the mercantile business, should my prog-| which awaits the departed spirit—had been 
ress answer the expectations he had formed. admitted into ahe mansion of the blessed, and 
respecting me. I was then ten years of aye ;| that the form which 1 had beheld, was my 
and my situation with my uncie was as agree.) guardian angel, sent to console me for the 
able as L could wish—His family was smallj,! troubles of the world, 1 imagined L had left, 
an only son and daughter, affectionate and love-| Perhaps the sweet musick of the piano, which 
ly—they treated me as a brother, while being! from an adjoining room disunctly reached me, 
a few years younger than myseii, | obtained | is fairy fingers pressed the keys contributed 
a complete ascendency over them; and 1 can} to the delusion ; for that | conceived to be the 
safely say that | knew no greater delight than! musick of Heaven's minstrelsy.— Returning 
Withessing and partaking in their happiness | reason, however, soon dispelled all these illu- 
I gave my uncle, by my proficiency in my stu-| sory dreams, and instead of a disembodied spire 
dies, by my undeviating aiention to business {it, | found myself a tenant of earth, and sub- 
ait by the love feit tor himself and family, the! ject to the mutations of tine. 
highest satisfaction; nordo fl remember his} 1 said all these illusory dreams were dis- 
giving me a single unpleasant word during the! pelled: but it was not so: There was one 
whole time I resided under his benevoient and from which | could not, from which LI did noi 
hospitable roof. wish to awake— with steps light and noiseless 
“ZT had now reached my nineteenth year ;\as those made by fairy feet—eyes brilliant and 
and my uncle made me proposals of establish- speaking as any that ever sparkled under the 
ing me in business on my own account if 1} delightful skies of Italy—a form, which, ac- 
chose, generously offering to furnish me with) customed as I had been to the beauties of the 
whatever capital I might require; but observ-|north, far surpassed all that my imagination 
ing at the same time that if it was agreeable|had ever conceived—this lovely creature 
‘a me, he should prefer having me continue} watched over my bed, and though to me ut- 
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terly unknown, manifested a sympathetrk fcel-| 
ing for my welfare, a soticitude for my recov- | 
ery, which endeared her to me, and caused my} 
heart to flutter with an emotion it had nevei 
before felt. 

“Unable to lift my hand or utter a syllable | 
without the greatest difficulty, I lay for hours | 
viewing with rapture the angelick creature | 
who bang over me, as she bathed my burning | 
brow in the cooling fluid, or administered the! 
reviving cordial; and when Lrecovered st: ength 
enough to make the attempt ofexpressing my 
Rratitude, she pluced her white taper finger 
on my lips, with an accent which like an elec- 
wick shock thrilled through every fibre of my 
heart, required me to be silent. * 1 am your 
physician,’ added she, smiling, ‘and if you 
Wish restoration to health, (heaven knows how 
much pleasure such an event would give! 
you must follow my directions implicitly.’ ] 
moved my head in token of submission to her! 
will; pressed her hand to my lips, and the 
blashing girl hastily quitted the chamber 
The mystery which I had been unable to solve | 
when reflecting on my fair attendont, as before | 
my sickness 1 had never seen her, was wnrav 
eed when I had so far recovered as to be able | 
to converse. 1 found myself under the hospi- | 
table roof of Col. Mornton, a brother to the 
merchant on whose account | had visired! 
Charleston, and to whose house | had been re-' 





ance of the loveiy Mary's, of the greatest uc. 
complishments, and as she fondly imagined, 
unrivalled beauty. On the most friendly ternis 
with Mary, Miss Hanson Was always received 


j with pleasure at Col Morntow’s, «and now that 


ithe rounds of pleasure had once been enjoyed, 
she became a daily visitor. Intent only on 
the transcendant excellencies of the love ly Ma 
ry, Thad no time to make comparisons be- 
tween them, and had | undertaken it, they 
'would undoubtedly have been partial. A broth. 
er of Miss Hanson’s whose name was George, 
was frequently a visitor at my residence, some- 
times it) company with his sister, sometimes 
without: and although his cold, haughty, su- 
percifious and overbearing manner was far 
lrom agreeable, yet bis rank, his situation in 
society, and his prospects in life, contributed 
to give him an ascendency in all parties, which 


few felt inclined to dispute. 


“ Fle had returned from Europe but a short 
time previous to my arrival at Charleston, and 
the imposing superiority which a voyage across 
the Aulantick enables a man to assume as a 
Judge of manners and men, | concluded might 
not have been wholly laid aside. As 1t concerned 
myself personally } cared little about bim, but 
‘there was one subject which gave me more 
uneasiness than any other, and that wes the 
marked attention he paid to Mary. ‘Though 
1 closely observed ber, | could perceive noth- 


moved on account of its more retired charac-| ing | in her conduct to justily my apprehen- 


ter, end where I should be less liable to be dis-! 
turbed by the noise and bustle of the city. My 
fair attendant was an only daughter of the Co- 
lonel’s, who had arrived in the city from a vis- 
it to Columbia during the first week of my 
sickness, and by devoting herself to my atten- 





sions, yet I confess I telt it would be morally 
impossible for her to reject the superiour ad- 
advantages which a union with this man pie- 
sented above uny | could offer. 

‘ That is the most charming creature I ev- 
(er saw,’ said George to me, one evening as we 





dance had voluntarily deprived herself of the! | were together sitting on a sofa, while Mary 
charms which that season of the year presents) and his sister were playfully discussing some 
to youth, when all is mirth and gayety, and question of fashion or taste in another part of 
crowded theatres, brilliant assemblies, splendid) the room ; ‘1 have visited London and Paris, 
parties and the facinating ballroom, more than| but among all their fashionable circles and 
compensate for the deserted and dieary ap-| their beauties | never saw a Mary Morntoa, 
pearance ofthe city, during the season when) Who could have thought that the rosebud I so 
the malavia compels the inhabitanys to seek aj heedlessly overlooked three years ago, when | 
refuge in the more elevated parts of the coun- | left Charleston for Europe, would so soon have 


try, or by a journey to the north combine the, 
objects of pieasure and health which are fre- 
quently so widely separated. 

“ My health returned slowly, but never were | 
days more delightfully passed than those which 
glided away in ‘the company of Mary Morn- 





expanded into such a beautiful flower 
‘Perhaps no one,’ | replied, with an air of 
indifference which ill accorded with my feel- 
ing. The compliment my heart told me was 
just, and I was inwardly pleased to hear it 
awarded, although { felt fearful of the result, 


tou; the lovely person who had obiwined so;should his preference be openly avowed. 
complete an ascendency over my whole soul * Mary is indeed a fine girl; but 1 must be 
that the thought that returning health, much, permitted to say the same of the greater part 
as ] desired it. would but hasten my separa-/of the Charleston fair with whom 1 bave hed 
tion from one whose presence | felt to be ab-|ihe happiness to become acquainted.’ 

solutely necessary to my happiness, threw a! ‘* Ah! Mortimer,’ said George, tapping me 
chill over my feelings, and I dismissed the|on my shoulder, ‘ that maidenly blush of yours 
unwelcome intruder as an enemy to my peace} gives the lie to the pretended coldness of your 
and happiness. I had now so far recovered as! words ; but you had better be upon your guard, 


to be able to see company, and had even at-!and not suffer her to run away with your heart- 
tended a tew select parties, where | was intro. | for it is well understood that Mary is to be 
duced to a young lady, an intimate acquainy. | mines’ 
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last words, und was in the act of demanding ax 
} 


explansiion, when | lortunately reflec ted that 
by so doing T must disclose what 1 most wisned | 
io conceal. and that L bad po right whatever to} 
inuke the demand: so J] carelessly answered 
him. thet | did not consider my heart In So 
TPC h dancer as he supposed, al al that Mary, 
if he votuined her, would doubtless wake an 
epee ‘bie Companion. 
(To be continued.) 
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* Of nian, what cec } 


we but his station here.” 


Memoirs of Catharine, wife of Czar Peter £. 


The empress Catharine was born at Rugh- 
en, a small village in Livonia, of very poor pa- 
renls, Woe were voly boots or vassals. Her 
father and mother dying, left her very young, 
and in great want; the parish clerk, out of 
compassion, took her home to his house, where 
she jearnt to read. Dy. Glack, minister of 
Marienburgh, seeing her there, inquired of 
the clerk who she was; and being informed 
she was a poor orphan he had taken into his 
house out of charity, what trom a wish to re- 
lieve the poor clerk trom a burthen he was not 
well able to support, and a liking to the little 
orphan, the doctor took her home to his house. 
notwithstanding he hada numerous family of 
nis own.—Hlere her compeny and opportuni- 
ties for limprovement were better, and her de- 
portment such, that she became equally es- 
teemex! by the doctor. his wife, and children ; 
her sieady, diligent, and careful attention to all 
their domestic concerns, ingratiated her so 
much with the doctor and his wife. that they 
made no distinction between her and their own 
childven. She afterwards showed her grati- 
tude,in richly providing for all those who could 
tay claim to any alliance to the doctor’s family ; 
nor did she forget her first be.efactor the clerk 
of Rughen. In this happy situation she grew 
up to woman, when a Livonian serjeant, in the 
Swedish service, fel) passionately in love with 
her; she likewise liking him, agreed to marry 
him, provided it could be done with the doc- 
tor’s consent, Who, on inquiry into the man’s 
characer, finding it unexceptionable, readily 
gave it. The marriege day was appointed 
and, indeed, came, when a sudden order came 
to the serjeant that very morning, to march 


7 


awa 


‘Ty st etas be pronounced the|}situation ; to which she made answers with 


more secse than is usual in persons of hee 
rank. He desired her not to be atruid, for he 
would t:ke care of ber, and gave lnimediate 


orders for her reception in his bouse, of which 


he gave her the whule charge, with authority 
over all his servants, by whom she was much 
beloved from her manner ot using them. The 
general often said, his house was never 90 weil 
managed as when she was with him. 

Prince Menzikoff, who was his patron, see- 
ing her one day at the general’s, observed 
something very extraordinary in her air and 
manner, aod inquiring who she was, and on 
what footing she served him, the general told 


‘him what has been already related, and with 


due encomiums on the merits of her conduct 
in his house. The prince said, such a person 
would be of great cousequence to him, for he 
was then very ill-served in that respect; to 
which the general replied, be was under too 
many obligations to his highness to refuse him 
any thing he had a mind to, and immediately 
calling for Catharine, toid her, that Prince 
Menzikoff had occasion for a servant like her- 
self, und that the prince had it much more in 
his power to be a friend to her than he had ; 
adding, that he had too great a regard tor ber 
to prevent her receiving such a picce of hovour 
and good fortune. She answered only by a 
profound courtesy, which showed, if not ber 
consent, that it was not then in her power to, 
refuse the offer that was made. The prince: 
took her home the same day, and she lived 
with him till the the year 1704, when tke czar, 
one day dinning with the prince, happened to 
see her, and spoke to her; she made a yet 
stronger impression on that monarch, who 
would likewise have her to be hts servent: 
from whence she rose to be empress of Rus- 
sia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


* Variety we still pursue, 
“ In pleasure seek for something new.” 


ANECDOTE. 

When the lrish King at Arms waited on 
the then Bishop of Kailaloe to summon him to 
Parliament, which was a ceremony requiring 
the formality of the heraldrick attire, the Bash. 
op’s servant, no. knowing what to make of his 
appearance,and not clearly comprehending the 
title with which his memory was charged, in- 











directly with a detachment for Riga, who was! troduced him, saving, * My Lord, here 1s the 


thereby disappointed from ever enjoying his 
bride. Svon after, General Baur, at the head 
of an army, came before the town and took in, 
in the year 1702, when all the inhabitants were 
made prisoners. In the promiscuous crowd, 
overwhelmed with grief, and bathed in tears 








at her unhappy fate, the general observing 


King of Trumps ” 

— 

A Paris poper turvishes tic following 1¢ 
markable awecdoie. About 
4 man aed 18, wes condemned totne pallie: 
for a hundred yeurs and aday. The man ha: 
suffered in the full sentence of the law, and ha 


190 veurs ago 


Catharine, saw a ye ne scai guoi in her whole}now returned to Lyons in France, where 


appearance, which atwacted him so much| 
“uat he asked her severa! questions about her| 


claiming an estate belonging to his family, the 
proprietor, M. Bertholon, who had thought his 
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purchase very fair ond safe, agreed, by the ad- 
vice of his lawyer, to settle the contentious 
matter by giving the real proprietor /.4,500 
sterling, (nearly 20,000 dollars.) This won- 
derful old man, at the age of 118, has lately 
offered his hand to a woman and is shortly to 
be married. 
<——_—- 

A mon confessing his sins to a priest, among 
other sins of which he accused himself said, 
that a few hours before he had beat his wife. 
The father confessor asked him the reason 
why? He answered that it was because he had 
so short a memory, he could never remember 
the sins he had committed, but whenever he 
beat his wife she reproached hin with all the 
ill he had ever done in his life, by which he 
was able to make a general confession with 
very little trouble, and for ten pence more ob- 
tain a perfect absolution. 

Sonttiiee 

A true bill——A countryman meeting the 
vicar of the parish ove day, the following dia- 
logue took place. Did no’ yo’ say at any 
wife an’ l’r wone * I don’t recollect ever 
saying so,” replied the vicar. “ Bu’ I’m shure 
yo’ sed summot loike it, when yo’ marri’d us.” 
“ [ read that,” rejoined the vicar. “ Then 
vo’ re’d rung; for if yo'd bu’ he’rd my wife 
1’7i’ morn’, yo’d a swore hoo’d bin twenty.” 
BS 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


— 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


No. X. 


** Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 
*¢ ‘To scan your virtues and reprove your faults.” 


ae 








The moral tendency of fictitious productions 
has long been a subject of controversy with 
literary speculators. Dut itis now pretty gen- 
erally conceded, that novel reading, when car- 
ried to any considerable extent, exerts an un- 
favorable influence upon the intellectual, as 
well as moral, character of the cormmunity. 
‘he remarks, we are about to make, will be 
confined to the female sex, both on account of 
their peculiar fondness for novel reading, and 
becuuse the practice is infinitely more dunger- 
ous to them, than to our own. The compara- 
tively low standard of female attainment, to 
which we have alluded in a former number, is 
owing in a very great degree to their injudi- 
cious choice of Books. The universal prefer- 
rence, which they give to works of the imagi- 
vation, andto which the time they devote to 
reading are almost exclusively confined, is by 
no means to be attributed to want of judgment; 
but is rather to be found in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their situation—most of their 
ime is necessarily devoted to the duties of 
domestic life. ‘Their atiention is distracted 
by a thousand interruptions and perplexities, of 
which we can form no idea. ‘lhey, generally, 
nave not the leisure, nor the privilege of that 
nndisturbed retirement, which are indispensa- 


ble to any considerable progress in scientific 
pursuits. Besides, they read solely for plea- 
sure and the cultivation of the social feelings. 
Great attainments are neither wished, or cx- 
pected of them. But with us it is quite differ- 
ent. We have toembark in professional pur- 
suits, and much of our time must consequently 
be devoted to those pursuits, which store the 
mind with useful and solid information, which 
require close and intense application, and pro- 
duce habits of thought. Reverse, tor a mo- 
ment, the situation of the two sexes and man, 
itis feared, would stand much lower in the 
scale of moral refinement and intelleciual cul- 
tivation, than woman now does. He would 
possess all her weaknesses, with but few ofher 
virtues, But situated as she is, a taste tor 
novel reading is extremely dangerous. It 
heightens her natural sensibility to an extrava- 
gant degree, and inspires such a romantic turn 
of mind as is utterly inconsistent with the solid 
duties and proprieties of life. The principles 
she imbibes from reading are of a speculative 
characver, fluctuating in their influence, and 
uncertain in their effects, while those, which 
men derive from the same source, are at once 
reduced to practice and regulated by the ex- 
perience of actual life. The letter therefore 
may indulge in novel reading with iniinitcly 
less danger than the former. 

Independent of the obvious tendency of fic- 
titious writings to withdraw the attention from 
works of a more solid and useful nature, there 
are other and more formidable objections. 
They uniformly produce wrong impressions 
and give us false and incorrect views. ‘Their 
object is to deceive, and their chief merit con- 
sists in an ingenious departure from truth. 
They exhibit the world as an enchanted coun- 
try—as a paradise where landscapes are beau- 
tiful and picturesque, and where spring is ever 
green. ‘The scenes which thev describe, and 
the characters they portray, are entirely dif- 
ferent from those we meet with in real life. 
Every thing is viewed through a false medium. 
The subject too, which the novelist selects, is 
usually romantic. Jove and heroism are his 
standing themes. The former is most plea- 
sing to females, because they are the most 
susceptible of its impressions. The charac- 
iers that are selected, the period of life that is 
chosen, and the scene of his story, all combine 
to excite enthusiastic feeling. The lovers are 
represented us the victims of a blind and cruel 
fatality, as brought together by a concurrence 
of strange and unaccountable events, as glow- 
ing with the ardour, and beaming with the 
beauty of youth. Some deserted castle —some 
lonely cottage or consecrated grotto is chosen 
as the scene of their amours, The youthful 


lovers are made to pass through the fiery fur- 
nace of affliction alternately flushed with hope 
and tortured by despair, as a proof of the sin- 
cerity of their attachment, till at length, their 
| mutual fidelityis rewarded bythe consumunation 
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of those rites, which are as binding as the liga- 
ments of life, and as sacred as the source from 
which they originated. 

The ingenious novelist will exhibit the car- 
dinal virtues of the heart in an extravagant 
light, while the darker and less interesting 
traits are cautiously concealed. The young 
and inexperienced female reads and admires 
the picture so adroitly drawn, and unconscious 
of the puinter’s skill, falls in love with his hero. 
She dreams not, that what she so much ad- 
mires is ideal, and fondly looks around upon 
the world for an original. But in real life, she 
finds the pertections on which she had dwelt 
with so much rapture, fewer in number, than 
she had anticipated, and those few obscured 
and debased by human infirmities. She finds 
that love instead of being a strong and power- 
ful attachment, heightened by delicacy and re- 
fined by sentiment, is too often cold, calcula- 
ting and selfish. Instead of being pure asl 
* angel’s thoughts” as she had fondly believed. 
itis blended with low and vulgar motives, 
sordid in its objects and sensual in its designs. 
Where, she had vainly imagined, all was the 
sofiness of simplicity and the sweetness of con- 
tent, she sces that fortune has its vicissitudes 
and pleasure its alloy. She is at once sicken- 
ed and disgusted with the world, and abandons 
it for those fairy regions of the novelist, where 
no clouds darken her prospects and no incon- 

‘ventences damp her enjoyments. 





view the worldin miniature—the purest v 
joined with human frailty—the vilest tre, 
ry and ingratitude, with deeds of Rindines 
magnanimity. ‘The events which are | 
detailed, may frequently be traced dows t 
own time. ‘The effects they produce are 
manent and exert a controuling influer¢ 
The time, therefore, that is spent in | 
reading, even when the greatest judgme 
exercised in the selection, might be emp! 
to much better advantage. We woul 
be understood as suggesting, that works « 
imagination should be entirely abando: 
but that they should be read only occasioi 
and then with the utmost caution. Our 
are constantly mingling in the scenes of 2 
life and any erroneous impressions they 
imbibe from novel reading, are st once 
rected. But females are more retired, 
the sphere of their observation more lin 
While then, they are in some measure ¢ 


'ved of the benefits of experience, they s! 


sedulously yuard against false and error 
impressions by a judicious choice -of be 
they should divide their attention bet 
those which are calculated to instruct,and 
which only amuse. And when they 


| sympathised for a while amid the soft sig 


of sensibility and wept over the tragica 
mination of a love-plot-——they should turn 
attention to those works which treat « 
progressive improvement of our species: 





‘he objection that is so often urged, and, 


moral dignity of man and kis immortal 


with so much force, by the cynical and super-} pation. 


stitious, that fictitious productions, of every 
description, have a tendency to encourage im- 
monulty, and to lessen the ordinary restraints 
of virtue, in our view, is not entitled to the; 
weighit that is usually attached to it. Virtuous! 
sentiment may as well be communicated by| 
fiction as by fact. 
Indeed, this is the acknowledged tendency 

of most of the popular novels of the present 
day- But the danger arises from the high 
olouring the novelist gives to his subjects. 
Whenever he furnishes us with an example of 
devoted friendship—disinterested benevolence 
or genuine magnanimity, these distinguishing 
truits are so exagyerated, that though we ad- 
tnire, we find it impossible to imitate them. 

And when, on the contrary, he presents us with 
‘stances of cold blaoded cruelty, fiend-like 
depravity, or black and unfeeling ingratitude, 
our indignation is aroused, and our abhorrence 
excited. But the excitement is momentary 
We find nothing in real life to sustain it. Vi ices, 
it is true, loathsome and disgusting,and crimes 

of the deepest die, crowd and thicken around 
48; but they fall infinitely short of those we 
liave contemplated in fiction 

But even admitting that good effects may. 

and frequently do-result from novel reading, 
it does not follow that the same result cannot 

e produc ed by different means, and to a much 
Rreater extent: In history, for imstance, we 


OBSERVATE 











ee _ ——-- 


Major Heury has discovered a passage throt 
ro ky mountains, by which loaded waggons can 
ithe waters of the Columbia River. The route Jie 
| of the one explored by Lewis and Clarke, and i 
| bited by Indians friendly to us. 
The three cornered cocked hat, of the late 
Washington, has been presented to the Museum o 
Carolina, by Gen. Thomas Pinckney. 





MARRIED, 
At Atliens, Friends Meeting-House,Cares C 
present member ef Assembly from Greene cou 
KutH GREEN. 


-- — ~ 


Wicd, 


In this City, on Tuesday 30th ult. a child of 
G. Frary, aged 18 months. 

In Athens, onthe 7thinst. Mrs. Mantaa W 
in the 06th year afher age, wile of Mr. Solome 
bur. 

In this City, on Tuesday, 7Trth inst. Win.ttaAmM 
ETTE, son of Mr. Cyrus Curtiss, aged If montt 
W hile my body lies sweetly sleeping, 

L o, kind Angels, my soul are keeping, 

Cc ome, dear parents, cease your weeping, 
U must bow and kiss the rod— 

KK ound me are loving spirits meeting 

T 0 join in one heav’nly greeting 

i n rapturous strains, we are all repeat 

Ne ongs of pra ises to our God— 
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POETRY. 





et 


ron THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
MARY'S TOMB. 
Stranger! tread lightly oer the ground, 
For Mary's tomb is near; 
Priendship has rear’d thie little mound, 
And wove the cypress here 


The form lies low beneath this so4, 
The spirit’s flown away— 
Todwell forever with its God, 
In realins of brightest day. 


Her heart was true, ber soul sincere, 
And great her virtues were! 

stranger stop! let fall the tear, 
Truc sympathy is rare ! 


Come gently round this narrow bed, 
Reflect who lics below ; 

Angels hover round this head, 
And here the wild flowers blow. 


fhen stranger, pause—'tis hallow’d ground, 
For Mary to my soulis dear, 
Friendship has rear’d this little mound, 
Aud love has wove the cypress here. 
ae 


FROM THE FRED PRESS. 
FOR 





When those who live in friendship’s ties, 
Perhaps for ever part; 
Pr bids thease sacred sorrows rise, 


{hut muet oppress the heart. 


‘}nen take this token of esteem, 
In memory of me ; 

Tlie’re remerober (pleasing dream) 
ibe hours I've pass’d with thee. 


Yo: fcan ne'er foreet those days, 

Phat joy and hope did blend, 
Orhen preserve these simple lays— 
jhe of ring of a friend. 


_ 


M*** forowell, if we must part, 
ue friendship that enwraps my heart, 
Distance weer can sever, P. 


fer ever ; 
i 


fhe. 
GENERAL JACKSON. 


~—death or freedom ' 
_ 


cried the western chief, 
-—on! the battle must be brief; 


oe 
; 


, 


fin, so. isers 
i : along our country’s strand, 
Acd murder shakes on high his blood-stain’d brand. 


‘teree as 


ine eo 


the tiger, cruel asthe grave, 
0 issue from the midnight wave , 
He this our motto while we draw our breath-— 


* The robe of freedom or the shroud of death ! 


Ty 


as Jacnson's voiee—the soldiers knew it well; 
ae rifles rose-—Britannia’s glory fell! 

Ou Orleans’ plains her mighty sons renose, 

And Beauty's tears have flow’d o'er Beauty's foes ! 


Live, Jackson, live! eternal be thy faine— 
Mer ever sacred he thy glorious name: 


, 
No bicher honour shal! the soldier see, 
\\ he YGé Ve hd } <‘ory s&s nage he ow “i? +} 
10 rca On ti ry page hie fought with thee 


ee + ee 
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Wf Bsryi TinERS 4 
SONG, 


sho knows not 


hat she aloné to me is Cent 


She is but yetan opening tow: 
Which ere the breast adorning, 


Must bloom away another hour. 


0 yes ! the maid who 
Is only yet an op nhay flower; 
The lovely maid who knows not, 
Must bloom away another hour, 
But when that hour enlightens 
The morning inte sunny day, 
The blooming floweret brightens. 
And blossoins to be ta’en away 


knows not, 


O then ! the maid shall know it 
Whea morning changes into day ; 
‘The blooming maid shall know it-— 
She blossoins to be ta’en away. 
And should | gain the floweret, 
It's spell will banish every pain; 
While fondly I gaze o'er it, 

It in my breast shall aye remain, 


O then ! the maid will know it 
That she alone so me is dear ; 
The lovely maid will know it-- 
The ardent love for her I bear, 
And happiness can never 
Desert me in life’s varied day, 
While she is present ever 
To cheer me through the dreary way, 
D. Hexprnson. 
FS ET 
ENIGMAS. 
“We know these things to be mere trifles,” 





bee 











Answer to PUZZLES in our lua. 
Puzzir 1.—The letter A. 
Puzzi_e u.—Decause * Able” follows T (ten.) 
Puzzun u1.—The Dey of Algiers, (All-jeers.) 
NEW PUZZLES. 


t 
Why is a house full of manied people like an empty 
house? 
Tf. 
Why is a handsome woman like bread ? 
ijt. 


Am I able to tell you the word whichI mean ? 
*Tis done—nothing more need be said ; 
Believe me, the word is as easily seen, 
And as quickly as this may be read. 
But lest you should wander for want of a clue 
My first is a part of to be. 
My second, though never belonging to you, 
Is appropriate to me. 
My third is an emblem of power and might, 
And wisdom and strength it implies ; 
Should you be my third, with much eager delight, 
You would haste to remove my disguise : 
But are you my whole? What adamant soul 
Can resist your all-conquering sway ? 
Phe rage of the passion you softly control, 
And charm the blue devils away, 
ORE an ee ene ee 
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